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(The Host and the Cook.} 


CHAUCER'S PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE HOST. 


“Tue two names which perhaps do the greatest 
honour to the annals of English literature are those 
of Chaucer and Shakspere. After the dramas of 
Shakspere, there is no production of man that dis- 
plays more various and vigorous talent than the 
‘Canterbury Tales.’ Splendour of narrative, richness 
of fancy, pathetic simplicity of incident and feeling, 
a powerful style in delineating character and man- 
ners, and an animated vein of comic humour, each 
takes its turn in this wonderful performance, and 
each in turn appears to be that in which the author 
was most qualified to succeed.” Thus writes Godwin, 
in the preface to his Life of the poet, reviewing gene- 
rally the characteristics of the great father of English 
poetry; but elsewhere, noticing that particular quality 
which more than any other stamps Chasers produc- 
tions, he calls him emphatically “ the poet of character 
and manners: it is in that light we Sere propose to 


view him. 
To many, mare Ss to a majority of our readers, the 
‘Canterbury Tales are comparatively unknown; a cir- 


cumstance that, considering their extraordinary merit, 
and their peculiar fitness for popular appreciation and 
enjoyment, is much to be lamented, and is only to be 
accounted for by the generally prevailing notion of the 
difficulty of understanding the language in which they 
are written. Were this difficulty as great as is com- 
monly assumed, there would be what we imay term 
great poetical injustice in doing so little for Chaucer 
who has done almost everything for us; who not only 
created for us a national poetry, but restored to usa 
national tongue. But the difficulty is less than it 
seems, and may be almost entirely got rid of, without 
any innovation on the poct’s own words or modes of 
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pronunciation. A glossary at the foot uf each page to 
explain any difficult words, modern spelling where 
practicable, and a careful accentuation of the words in 
each line, which, in accordance with the principles 
that guided Chaucer in its composition, require to be 
differently pronounced than at present,* will enable 
any reader of ordinary intelligence to enjoy this fine 
old poet in his own admirable dress. A word or two 
on the great error which has so long existed with re- 
gard to Chaucer’s versification will not be out of place. 
Dryden, for instance, says, “It were an easy matter to 

roduce some thousands of his verses, which are lame 
or want of half a foot and sometimes a whole one, 
and which no pronunciation can make otherwise.” 
The first part of this statement was evidently founded 
on entire ignorance or want of consideration of the 
state of the language when Chaucer wrote. For cen- 
turies the French tongue only was used in the court 
and among the higher classes of society; Chaucer, 
with a noble ambition, determined to write an English 
poem in English words, but of course would find it 
impossible to eradicate all traces of the French, sup- 
posing him to have wished to do so, His poems, 
therefore, abound with Gallicisms, and a great number 
of his words require to be pronounced in accordance 
with the laws of the French rather than the English 
tongue. It must also be acknowledged that he did 
what doubtless every other great poet under his cir- 
cumstances would have done too, chose whichever pro- 
nunciation—the French or the English, both as yet in 
a very unsettled state—suited him best at the mo- 
ment. Had Dryden attended to this, he would have 
found his great predecessor’s versification generally 
flowing and musical, often singularly so. With regard 


* These improvements are carried into effect in Mr. Cowden 
Clarke's ‘ Riches of Chaucer.’ 
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to the last part of his statement, Dryden must be held 
blameless, except for want of faith :—he saw many ex- 
quisite lines, and should therefore have had more con- 
fidence in their author than to suppose him capable of 
writing lines which “no pronunciation could make 
otherwise” than defective :—for the truth is that the 
early editions of Chaucer were grievously corrupt ; 
and in the very passage cited by Dryden to illustrate 
Chaucer’s defects, the lines that then appeared to 
justify the more serious = of his complaint are now 
known to be wrong. Thus Dryden rea 
“ For this ye knowen as well as I;” 


which should be 
“ For this ye knowen al so well as I,” &c. 


The plot of the ‘Canterbury Tales’ may be briefly 
described. A troop of pilgrims to the shrine of 
Thomas 4 Becket at Canterbury, twenty-nine in 
number, are met at the Tabard, now the Talbot Inn, 
Southwark, the evening preceding the day on which 
they intend to commence their journey. These pil- 
grims are so admirably selected from the different 
classes of society, that we see in the development of 
their characters “all the various manners and hu- 
mours, as we now call them,” says Dryden, speaking 
of his own time, “of the whole English nation. Not 
a single character has escaped him.” The “ prologue” 
to the work describes all these personages, aher which 
the Host, the subject of our present paper, is intro- 
duced as follows :— 

“ A seemly man our hosté was with all 
For to have been a marshall in a hall ; 
A largé man he was with eyen steep, 
A fairer burgess is there none in Cheap: 
Bold of his speech, and wise, and well ytaught, 
And of manhood him lackéd righté nought : 
Eke thereto was he right a merry man.” 


Our readers are now acquainted with no less im- 
rtant a personage than the contriver of the principal 
portion of the plot or fable of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ 
the chief agent in the conduct and management of the 
whole. “Great cheer” has “our host” made for the 
pilgrims, giving them strong wine, and “ victual of 
the best ;” but during the supper, at which, in accord- 
ance with the custom of the good old times, he pre- 
sided, he has thought of something still better, which 
he takes the first opportunity to communicate. Ac- 
cordingly, after supper, he thus addresses the pil- 
grims :— 
«“ Now Lordings, truély 
Ve be to me welcéme right heartily, 
For by my truth, if that I shall not lie, 
I saw not this year such a company 
At once in this herberwe* as is now. 
Fain would I do you mirth, and I wist how ; 
And of a mirth I am right now bethought 
To do you ease, and it shall cost you nought. 
Ye go to Canterbury ; God you speed, 
The blissful martyr quité+ you your meed ; 
And well I wot as ye go by the way, 
Ye shapen you to talken and to play; 
For truéiy comfért ne mirth is none 
To riden by the way dumb as the stone; 
And therefore would I maken you dispért, 
As I said erst, and do you some comfért. 
And if you liketh all by one assent, 
Now for to standen at my judgément, 
And for to worken as I shall you say 
To-morrow, when ye riden on the way; 
Now by my father’s soulé that is dead, 
But ye be merry, smitetht off my head : 
Hold up your hands withouten moré speech.” 


* Herberwe,—arbour, inn, 
+ Quite for requite. 
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The answer of the pilgrims may be easily guessed ; 
the frank hearty goal antese—ton gay jovial spirit of 
the appeal was cordially responded to; in a spirit of 
the truest wisdom, Chaucer, who makes himself one 
of the party, says— 
“ Us thought it was not worth to make it wise,” 
so they “bad him say his verdict as him lest :”*— 
“ Lordings, quod he, now hearkeneth for the best ; 

But take it not, I pray you, in disdain: 

This is the point, to speak it plat and plain, 

That each of you, to shorten with your way, 

In this viaget shall tellen talés tway ; 

To Canterbury ward, I mean it so, 

And homeward he shall tellen other two, 

Of Aventures that whilom have befall. 

And which of you that beareth him best of all, 

That is to say, that telleth in this case 

Talés of best senténce and most solace, 

Shall have a supper at your aller cost, 

Here in this place, sitting by this post, 

When that ye come again from Canterbury.” 

We cannot but here observe, by the way, how this 
last line but one carries the eye and the thought back 
to the domestic architecture of the middle ages, when 
the large rooms or halls of inns, and of gentlemen’s 
mansions of a secondary and inferior class, were sup- 





ported sometimes by a pillar or “ post” in the centre, 
sometimes by one near each end of the room. Near 
the post appears to have been the head of the table, 
the place of honour ; for the Host says the victor in the 
proposed intellectual games shall sit “here in this 
lace, sitting by the post ;” and it is a characteristic evi- 
ence of the dignity and social rank of “ hosts” in those 
days to find Henry Bailly, our host, even in the presence 
of a knight of distinguished reputation, who forms one 
of the party, taking that seat as a matter of course. 
The proposal is now told, but the host naturally wishes 
himself to enjoy the mirth it provides, and therefore 
adds— 
«“ — for to maken you the moré merry, 
I will myselven gladly with you ride 
Right at mine owen cost, and be your guide ; 
And who that will my judgément withsay, 
Shall pay for all we spenden by the way.” 
Both propositions are accepted by the pilgrims with 
“ full glad heart, and they prayden Lise also ” 
«“ — that he wouldé be our governor, 
And of our Talés judge and réporter, 
And set a supper at a certain price, 
And we cocletiel be at his devise 
In high and low.” 
In the morning the pilgrims ride forth, and then the 
Host, reminding them of their engagement, at once 
assumes the duties of his situation :— 
“ Let see who now shall tellé the first tale : 
As ever may I drinken wine and ale, 
Who so is rebel to my judgément 
Shall pay for all that by the way is spent. 
Now draweth cut or that ye further twime,t 
He which that hath the shortest shall begin.” 


The “cut” or lot falls on the’knight, not without a 
sort of suspicion against our politic host of a little man- 
ceuvring, to ensure a priority desirable on account of 
the rank of the party, and to compass also what perhaps 
the host thought of more importance—a fuveurable 
commencement of his scheme. The knight begins 
with that noble tale so well known by Dryden’s ver- 
sion, of Palamon and Arcite. Such is the plan, and 
such the mode of commencement of the ‘Canterbury 
Tales.’ 


* Lest,—liked, pleased. 


+ Viage,—journey. 





} Smiteth for smite. 


¢t Twinne,—go. 
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With wonderful strength and consistency, the cha- 
racter of the Host is kept up throughout the work. 
His undissembled delight at the close of the knight's 
tale— 
* Our hosté langh’d and swore, So mote I gon, 
This go’th aright, znbuck'led is the mail : 
Let see now who shall tell another tale ;” 
his professional considerateness, when, having named 
the Monk as the next spokesman, the drunken Miller 
interposes, and insists upon first telling his tale, the 
host kindly says— 
«“ Abidé, Robin, my levé* brother, 
Some better man shall tell us first another : 
Abidé, and let us werken thriftily;” 
but finding him deaf to reason, bids him hastily “ tell 
on a devil way ;” his dislike to the Reve’s “ sermoning,” 
as he characterizes the latter’s moral reflections on his 
own past life ; his humour when he reminds the Cook 
of the many a Jack. of Dover (probably a species of 
pasty) he has sold 
“ That hath been twies hot and twies cold ;” 
his scorn of the Franklin’s desire that his son should 
learn gentillesse— 
“ Straw for your gentillessé, quod our host ;” 
his indignation at injustice, and his sympathy with its 
objects, as marked by his observations on the Doctor’s 
tale (the popular story of Virginius); his ludicrous 
contempt for the Pardoner, who made a business of 
the exhibition of relics; and, lastly, his peculiarly 
tender and gallant manners towards the fair, as shown 
when he addresses the Prioress 
“ As curteously as it had been a maid ;” 
all combine to form a picture of as true and genuine 


a specimen of a good old English man as it Would be 


possible to find in the entire range of literature. Our 
space will only allow us to notice one or two other 
interesting matters connected with the Host. The 
first concerns a piece of his domestic history which is 
furnished to us, and from which we find that his lady 
was somewhat of ashrew. He tells us a few parti- 
culars of her at the conclusion of the Merchant's tale, 
in which a lady plays a not very creditable part, but 
wisely remembering the possibility that what he was 
saying 
“ Should reported be 
And told to her of some of this company ;” 


he desists for the present; but when the subject is 
again brought home to him, by the contrast presented 
by the character of Prudence in the tale of Melibceus, 
he cannot help exclaiming 
“ As I am a faithful man, 

And by the precious corpus Madrian, 

I haddé lever than a barrell of ale 

That goodé lefe my wife had heard this tale.” 


And then follow some evidences of his spouse’s dispo- 
sition, which do not place her gentleness, &c. in a very 
favourable light. “ But,” as he adds, “let us pass 
away from this matter.” An interesting illustration 
of the times in connection with religious matters arises 
from the Host’s propensity to swearing. 
“ Benedicite, exclaims the parson ; 

What aileth the man so sinfully for to swear : 

Our hosté answer’d, O! Jankin, be ye there? 

Now good men, quod our host, heark’neth to me, 

I smell a Lollard in the wind, quod he. 

This Lollard here will prechen us somewhat.” 


So that to abstain from ribaldry and profane oaths in 
the time of Wickliffe, were proofs of heresy; as they 
were afterwards, in the reigns of Charles I. and IL, of 
disloyalty! 





* Levé,—dear 
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We have only now to remark that Chaucer has 
put into the mouth of the Host—evidently a favourite 
character of his—a portrait of himself. At the con- 
clusion of the Prioress’s tale, the Host’s eyes fall upon 
the poet :— 
“ What man art thou? quod he. 

Thou lookest as thou wouldest find a hare, 

For ever upon the ground I see thee stare. 

Approaché near, and look up merrily. 

Now ware you, sirs, and let this man have place. 

He in the waist is shapen as well as I: 

This were a peppet in an armé to embrace 

For any woman small and fair of face. 

He seemeth elvish by his countenance, 

For unto no wight doth he dalliance.” 


The Cook must form the subject of another paper. 


The Polyps.—‘ Sepia octopodia’ (the polyp of the ancients) is 
common in the Mediterranean. This dangerous species is fur- 
nished with eight tentacles, which are generally, on the coast of 
Greece, not more than twelve to eighteen inches long, because 
the animals are taken before they attain any age; some, however, 
are an ell in length. These tentacles have a tendinous con- 
sistence. The largest in the Mediterranean are near Naples, but 
the East Indian, and those in the bay of Mexico, attain an enor- 
mous size, One of these polyps is sufficient to hold a man firmly, 
and this accident sometimes occurs to bathers. They move 
themselves in the water uncommonly fast, grasp whatever living 
thing comes in their way, and adhere firmly to it by means of 
suckers on their tentacles, which form a vacuum and cause 
severe pain. In the middle of the circle from which the ten- 
tacles proceed, is a hard black beak, like that of the parrot, 
which protects the mouth and can be extended beyond its in- 
vesting membranes; it is principally used in preparing sea-crabs 
for digestion. The body of the animal is like an oval bladder. 
They are brought from the water, on the coast of Greece, prin- 
cipally by means of spearing ; they are then laid on a stone, that 
all the mucus may run off. To prepare them, when fresh, for 
eating, they are generally spitted with their long tentacles bound 
together, and roasted over coals, or steamed and eaten with 
lemon juice. They taste like crabs, but are not easy of digestion. 
They may be dried, and, in that state, are brought to market. 
The Grecians prize these polyps very-much; and, among the 
Romans, they were considered a luxury; we therefore often see 
them pictured on the walls of their dining-rooms.—Zrtract 
JSrom Fied/er's Reise durch Griechenland, in the Foreign Quar- 
terly Review. 


Fossil Rain.—Singular as may appear the notion that the im- 
pressions of rain should be recognisable and be recognised on the 
surfaces uf stratified rocks, the opinion is held hy some eminent 
geologists, on the evidence of specimens of new red-sandstone 
taken from the Storeton quarries near Liverpool. In March, 
1839, Mr. Cunningham, to whose researches in the Storeton 
quarries we are indebted for much of our knowledge of the foot- 
prints of Cheirotheria and other antient animals, communicated 
a paper on the subject to the Geological Society of London. 
«In examining some of the slabs of stone extracted at the depth 
of above 30 feet, Mr. Cunningham observed that their under sur- 
face was thickly covered with minute hemisperical projections, 
or casts in relief, of circular pits in the immediately adjacent 
layers of clay. The origin of these marks, he is of opinion, must 
be ascribed to showers of rain, which fall upon an argillaceous 
beach exposed by the retiring tide, and their preservation to the 
filling up of the indentations by sand. On the same slabs are 
impressions of the feet of small reptiles, which appear to have 
passed over the clay previously to the shower, since the fvot- 
marks are also indented with circular pits, but to a less degree, 
and the difference Mr. Cunningham explains by the pressure of 
the animal having rendered there portions less easily acted 
upon.” If these impressions on the ae he really the marks of 
rain or hail (a specimen is before us, and it certainly resembles 
such impressions on clay), perhaps the easiest way of compre- 
hending the preservation of them is to suppose dry sand drifted 
by the wind to have swept over and filled up the foot prints, 
rain-pits, and hollows of every kind which the soft argillaceous 
surface had received,— Penny Cyclopedia, 
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(The Market-Cart.— Gainsoorough.; 


GRATUITOUS EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. ! that Gainsborough was held in high estimation by one 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Sir Josnvua Reynoups, whose acute judgment as a 
critic was equal to, though it could not surpass, his 
profound knowledge of and consummate skill in the 
practice of painting, has said, in his fourteenth Acade- 


mical Discourse, of the painter from whose beautiful | 


composition the above wood-engraving is taken—* If 
ever this nation should produce genius sufficient to 
acquire us the honourable distinction of an English 
school, the name of Gainsborough will be transmitted 
to posterity in the history of the art, among the very 
first of that rising name.” A tribute of applause so un- 
qualified from a contemporary with whom the subject of 
his eulogy had lived for a considerable period on terms 


of rivalry, is no less honourable to the good feeling and | 


sagacity of its author, than it is remarkable for its in- 
nate modesty, since at the very time he delivered his 
sentiments he had ‘himself become the founder of that 
school, the existence of which he contemplated as a 
then future contingency In quoting the opinion of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, we have no wish to guide the 
judgment of the spectator by the authority of a by- 
gone dictum, but cite his observation simply to show 








in every respect, both theoretically and practically, 
competent to arrive at a sound conclusion. 

Before speaking of the Market-Cart itself, and of 
the style adopted by its painter, it will add interest to 
this paper to give a short notice of his life. Thomas 


| Gainsborough, the son of a clothier, was born at Sud- 


bury in Suffolk, in the year 1727, and evincing a strong 
natural talent for drawing, particularly in sketching 
all the picturesque scenery of his native county, was 
at fourteen years of age placed under the tuition of 
Francis Hayman, with whom he remained four years. 
After practising as a portrait painter at Ipswich and 
at Bath, he came to London in 1774, and obtained ex- 
tensive employment in that capacity, and soon attained 
high reputation in landscape composition. Shortly 
before his death he was reconciled to Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, between whom and himself a coolness had for 
some time existed, and that eminent painter was with 
him in his last moments. Gainsborough had just said, 
“ We are all going to Heaven, and Vandyke is of the 
company,” when he suddenly expired. He died of 
cancer in the neck, on the 2nd of August, 1788. 

The Market-Cart is as excellent a specimen as we 
could cite in illustration of the scrupulous fidelity with 
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which Gainsborough planned his works, and the entire 
consistency of management he displayed throughout. 
The scene here intended is evidently the entrance to a 
wooded road, from which the spectator may be sup- 
posed to view the picture. The figures and the horse 
drawing the cart approach, and are at the moment 
chosen by the artist passing a break or opening amongst 
the trees, through which the pure morning sun-light 
streams across the whole, illuminating in its progress 
the various objects which form the centre of the com- 
position. There are two exquisitely natural country- 
girls in the cart, which is loaded with various samples 
of market produce. The figures present the perfection 
of rustic beauty—they are plain, simple, and unaffected. 
Over the front of the cart, above the haunches of the 
horse, a shadow is thrown which has the double effect 
of making the vehicle appear to recede, whilst it adds 
to the excellent appearance of foreshortening of the 
horse. The consistency so apparent arises from the 
careful manner in which all parts of the picture are 
made to receive light from one source. The touches 
of half-tint on the dark tree on the right,—the brilliant 
dash of red on the figure stooping down to pick up 
some sticks,—the beautiful illumination of the white 
cloud above, and the pure tone of light upon the sleepy 
, dog which trudges by the side of the horse, all com- 
bine to satisfy the judgment in as great a degree as 
they fascinate the eye. It should be noted in_ this 
picture, that although there are all the varieties of tint 
which the glow of morning can present, from the sun- 
light of the foreground to the grey cool hue of the 
distance, there is but one touch of pure, that is, wet 
tive colour in the whole composition, the piece of red 
before alluded to. It is the introduction of this which 


so powerfully conduces to the exactness of gradation 
we observe in the work, for it immediately carries the 
eye to the source whence the light is derived, in the 


same manner as the brightness of the tints on the 
figures, horse, and dog, rivet the attention on that 
which the painter intended as the chief attraction of his 
picture. 

Homely English landscape was that in which Gains- 
borough chiefly delighted, and no artist has been more 
successful in itsdelineation. The rich foliage in some, 
and the variation of hill and dale in others,—the 
serenity of woodland scenery, and the simplicity of 
rustic employment, appear in his pictures as purely 
natural as they are entirely national. Other painters 
have invested our landscape views with a portion of 
their own poetic imagination, but Gainsborough was 
content to take nature as he found her, only exercis- 
ing his great natural sagacity in the fitting choice of 
his subject, and transferring to canvas the result of 
his observation, a process he has performed, as in the 
Market-Cart, with masterly skill. Simplicity and 
nature are, therefore, the qualities to be sought for in 
the works of this artist, and not loftiness of conception 
or majesty of design. 

In viewing a landscape by Gainsborough it will not 
fail to occur to the spectator that there is in the 
management of the lights and darks a resemblance to 
works of the same class by some of the Dutch and 
Flemish painters, yet in all other respects our country- 
man differs from them. He is in no degree an imita- 
tor, nor is he a plagiarist. He formed his own style, 
though he shows that he was guided in this respect by 
the same principles as had rendered their names 
famous. This point of resemblance is chiefly observ- 
able in the practice of making the dark masses pre- 
dominate over the light, which inevitably has the 
effect of guiding the eye at once to the chief point of 
the picture. The nice gradations of tint in the several 
distances prevent the contrasts between the lightest 
and the darkest parts of the composition from becoming 
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violent. They by no means militate against a power- 
ful effect, but conduce to a harmonious whole. We 
are now speaking of such works of Gainsborough as 
that under notice, for there are others, consisting prin- 
cipally of a rustic figure or group, in which the land- 
scape is made subservient to the principal object ; in 
these the balance of light will be usually found to 
exceed the dark. 

The mode of execution is another point to which the 
reader’s attention may be profitably drawn. Provided 
that the effect which his judgment satisfied him was 
correct were obtained, Gainsborough was indifferent 
to the means by which it was produced. Hence we 
see, upon a near inspection of most of his works, an 
extraordinary collection of scrapes and scratches, of the 
value of which it is difficult to believe, particularly 
when it occurs amongst the foliage ; yet, upon receding 
to a proper distance, that is, so far as that the eye will 
conveniently embrace the whole surface of the canvas, 
we cannot help being struck with the exact similitude 

resented to the appearance of nature. It is manifest 
rom this that one important rule to follow in viewing 
his works is this, that the spectator should retire to 
the distance indicated above, before he forms his judg- 
ment of their merit. 

We are quite aware that it may be objected that the 
leafing of trees never forms itselt in this manner, and 
the observation is undoubtedly just. Yet as painting 
is intended to imitate the effects produced by nature, 
it matters not whether it be pied by a bold or dash- 
ing touch, by a multiplicity of dots or scratches, by a 
load of colour on the surface of the canvas, or a thin 
tint through which the canvas is apparent. By each 
and every of these modes an appearance of truth in 
landscape has been attained, and by whichever, of 
them, or by any other means, he can succeed in his 
object, an artist is justified in resorting to it for his 
purpose. Though every leaf upon a tree has light, 
and middle-tint, and shade, yet when viewed at a dis- 
tance those various degrees are harmoniously blended, 
and present masses of forms in which light, and middle- 
tint, and shade are also apparent. It is this harmony, 
this blending, this massing, which the landscape-painter 
endeavours to present to view, and not the minute par- 
ticles which combine to form it. If, then, his picture, 
beheld at such a distance as that the eye of the spec- 
tator can at one view compass its whole surface, yield 
a true idea or notion of a landscape, the space of which 
could also be embraced at a single glance, he has suc- 
ceeded in his effort at imitation, in an artistic sense, as 
much as if he had painted every leaf upon each tree 
and the light upon every blade of grass within the 
limit of his subject. 

It is a truly gratifying addition to make, when speak- 
ing of the professional celebrity of Gainsborough, that 
he was as estimable in his private character as he was 
eminent in his vocation. As on one point we com- 
menced by quoting the words of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
so on the other we can do no better than cite his valu- 
able opinion. When speaking, in a lecture delivered 
at the Royal Academy soon after the death of Gains- 
borough, and referring to that artist, the accomplished 
President says, “ While we lament him as an artist, let 
us not pass over those virtues that were an honour to 
human nature ; that generous heart, whose strongest 
propensities were to relieve the genuine claims of 
poverty. If he selected, for the exercise of his pencil, 
an infant from the cottage, the tenants of the humble 
roof generally participated the benevolence of the 
painter.” Here we may observe the natural proneness 
of a good man duly to estimate the moral worth of 
another, for Reynolds was himself as eminent for his 
charity as he was exalted in the practice of his art. 
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THOMAS BRITTON, THE MUSICAL SMALL- 
COAL MAN. 


Peruars no biographies are more generally interest- 
ing than those which illustrate the power of superior 
minds to rise above the uncongenial condition to which 
they were born; for no feeling is more universal than 
that which such biographies most strongly appeal to—the 
desire of improving our position in life. However 
little similitude there may be between our own minds 
and circumstances and those of the individual with 
whose fortunes we are for the moment occupied, we 
still feel an almost personal sympathy with his strug- 
gles, we experience an almost personal satisfaction 
when they at last terminate in complete success. Dif- 
ficulties of this nature must have strongly beset the 
early course of Thomas Britton, the subject of our pre- 
sent paper, but unfortunately the details have not been 
reoerded. Another source of interest, however, is opened 
in his biography—one, too, infinitely more elevating. 
His was no vulgar ambition. His calling was very 
humble, but it made him independent, and had advan- 
tages which he knew how to use and appreciate ; ac- 
wordingly, when he had obtained his books, his music, 
and the distinguished society which his tastes, habit, 
and intellect required, he kept to that calling still ; 
none of the fretfulness which a less steady mind would 
have exhibited at the discrepancy between his morning 
and evening occupations—going his daily rounds with 
the coal-sack on his back in the one, and receiving 


and entertaining a brilliant company at his own house 
at Clerkenwell in the other,—troubled him. The popu- 
lar greeting with which he was often saluted in the 
streets, “ There goes the small-coal man, who is a 
lover of learning, a performer in music, and a com- 
panion for a gentleman,” remained altogether true to 


the latest day of his life. Britton’s ero | would 
have disclaimed the epithet of ‘ the philosopher,’ but 
surely this was philosophy ! 

He was born at or near Higham Ferrers in the 
«county of Northampton, about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. From this place he removed to London 
whilst a boy, and there apprenticed himself to a dealer 
in small-coal. At the expiration of his apprenticeship, 
Hearne the antiquary says, he received a sum of money 
from his master to go and set up in his native place, or, in 
other words, that he might not carry on the same busi- 
mess in London. He went to Higham Ferrers, but the 
money was spent without any useful result; so he de- 
termined to return to the metropolis, and commence 
business there. His character does not make this state- 
ment very probable, and in the absence of conclusive 
testimony we may be allowed to disbelieve it. One of 
his first acquaintances in London was an eminent 
chemist, Dr. Garaniere, who, seeing the interest Brit- 
ton took in his studies, admitted him to his laboratory. 
Here he improved his opportunities so well, that he 
constructed a ‘ moving laboratory’ for himself, upon 
so ingenious a plan, that a Welsh gentleman who saw 
it took him down to his house in Wales, in order that 
he might there construct a similar instrument. Britton 
gave perfect satisfaction, and received in return a ver 
handsome gratuity. He now became a diligent col- 
lector of all sorts of curiosities, more particularly in 
old books, manuscripts, music, drawings, prints, &c. 
His favourite literary subjects were chemistry, judicial 
astrology, magic, and mystic divinity; on these and 
on music he was perpetually on the watch, as he pur- 
sued his daily rounds, to acquire the scarcest, most 
ancient, and most valuable works. Every book-stall 
that lay in his way was searchingly examined. Some 
years before his death he sold a collection of old books 
and manuscripts, the very catalogue of which, Hearne 
says he looked at with no small surprise and wonder. 
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A very interesting evidence of the taste, skill, and 
knowledge he lavished upon this matter is afforded by 
one of the anecdotes of Britton. About the commence- 
ment of the last century there was a fashion among per- 
sons of rank of buying up scarce old books and manu- 
scripts, which taste, then first spread amongst the upper 
classes, has been the foundation of many rich collections, 
some of which are now national property. The Duke of 
Devonshire and the Earls of Oxford, Pembroke, Sun- 
derland, and Winchelsea in particular, were accustomed 
to ramble through London for this purpose on the 
Saturday mornings, when the houses of parliament did 
not generally meet. After their walk the party met in 
Paternoster Row, at the corner of Ave Maria Lane, at 
the house of a bookseller of the name of Bateman. 
Here, precisely at twelve o’clock, Britton, who most 
probably was employed toassist them in their researches, 
was accustomed to come in his blue frock, and laying 
down his coal-sack by the door, to join the titled per- 
sonages within, and chat with them for an hour or so 
upon the subjects of their search. 

But the most important feature of his life is his con- 
nection with music, which Sir John Hawkins thought 
of so much importance, that he devotes many pages of 
his ‘ History’ of that art to an account of Britton’s life. 
Sir John, indeed, considers that Britton’s musical meet- 
ings or concerts were the first things of the kind in 
England, but that is denied in Chalmers'’s ‘ Biogra- 
phical Dictionary ; the historian also adds that he was 
the undoubted parent of some of the most celebrated 
concerts of his (Sir John’s) day; a statement he must 
have made on his personal knowledge, and therefore to 
be relied on. Britton’s meetings began in 1678, and 
among his earliest supporters was Sir Roger L’Es- 
trange. The place chosen was Britton’s own house in 
Aylesbury Street, Clerkenwell. Here his visitors found 
on the ground-floor a coal-shed, and a very narrow and 
almost perpendicular staircase or ladder leading to a 
long low room above. This was the concert-room. 
Here Dr. Pepusch and sometimes Handel played the 
harpsichord: Woolaston the painter, who was a good 

erformer on the flute and violin; Hughes the poet ; 

ubourg, who played here the first solo he ever played 
in public, and numerous distinguished public perfor- 
mers were among the other members. The reputation 
of the meetings spread, till the most distinguished 
ladies of the court condescended to visit the small-coal 
man’s house, and enjoy his excellent entertainments. 
“ A lady of the first rank in this kingdom, now living,” 
says Sir John Hawkins, referring to the Duchess of 
Queensberry, “ one of the most celebrated beauties of 
her time, may yet remember that in the pleasure which 
she manitnted at hearing Mr.-Britton’s concert she 
seemed to have forgot the difficulty with which she 
ascended the steps that led to it.” At first the meet- 
ings were abastately gratuitous, but perhaps many 
of the parties who shared in them felt that it was 
wrong to let the whole expense fall on their host; ulti- 
mately the subscription was fixed at 10s. a year, Brit- 
ton finding the instruments; and coffee was provided 
ata pennyadish. It is very probable, after all, that 
this arrangement was consequent on Britton’s renting 
a more convenient room for the purpose, and which he 
obtained in the adjoining house. 

Considering all this in contrast with Britton’s busi- 
ness occupation, we can hardly wonder at the many 
strange notions which got abroad concerning him. 
“ Some,” says Walpole, “ thought his musical assembly 
only a cover for seditious meetings ; others, for magical 
purposes. He was taken for an atheist, a Presbyterian, 
a Jesuit.” But ultimately it seems to have been wisely 
concluded, “ that Britton was a plain, simple, honest 
person, who only meant to amuse himself.” The cir- 
cumstances attending Britton’s death are as strange 
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and romantic as they are painful. One Honeyman, a 
ventriloquist, was introduced into his company by a 
Justice Robe, who played at the concerts; this man, 
making his voice appear to come from a distance, an- 
nounced to Britton his approaching dissolution, and 
bade him prepare himself by repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer on his knees. The poor man did so, and such 
an effect had the affair altogether on his imagination, 
that he died in a few days, a victim to the miserable 
heartlessness which so commonly characterises the prac- 
tical joker. Britton’s death occurred in September, 
1714, when he was upwards of sixty years of age. He was 
buried on the Ist of October following, in Clerkenwell 
church-yard, and his corpse was followed to the grave 
by a great concourse of people. His books, manu- 
scripts, music, and musical instruments were sold for 
the benefit of his widow—the instruments alone pro- 
duced 80/. Many articles were purchased at the sale 
by Sir Hans Sloane. In person he was short and 
thick-set, with an exceedingly honest, open, ingenuous 
countenance. Woolaston painted two portraits of him, 
one under circumstances worthy of notice, on account 
of the instructive modesty they show Britton to have 
possessed. Having emptied his sack earlier than usual 
one morning, he felt inclined to call on his friend the 
painter above named. But the difference between the 
musician and the coal-man was for others to forget, 
not him, so that all that he could do was, he thought, 
to raise his well-known musical cry near Woolaston’s 
house. He did so, and Woolaston, to whom the cry 
was strange in that neighbourhood, hearing it, imme- 
diately threw up the sash of the window in the room 
where he was sitting, and called Britton im. It was 
then that he painted one of the best known of the many 
portraits that used to be commonly seen in the eee! 
shops,—Britton with his blue frock, and the small-coal 
measure in his hand. Beneath these portraits were 


generally inscribed the following lines by Hughes the 
poct, who, as we have already mentioned, was a mem- 


ber of the concerts; and with these we conclude our 
account of the celebrated small-coal man :— 


“ Though mean thy rank, yet in thy humble cell 
Did gentle peace, and arts, unpurchased, dwell. 
Well pleased, Apollo thither led his train, 

And music warbled in her sweetest strain. 
Cyllenius so, as fables tell, and Jove, 

Came willing guests to poor Philemon’s grove. 
Let useless pomp behold, and blush to find 

So low a station,—such a liberal mind.” 





MUD-TURTLES, AND THE MANNER OF 
HUNTING THEM. 


(From a Correspondent.]} 


One of the greatest drawbacks upon a residence in 
our American colonies, to those who have been accus- 
tomed to enjoy the out-door amusements and recrea- 
tions to be met with in most parts of Great Britain, is 
the almost entire absence of the means of similar -en- 
joyments. I have often thought of this when I have 
caught myself practising some unsportsmanlike species 
of fishing, such as that of capturing bull-frogs, cat-fish, 
or suckers; or when I have taken out my gun in pur- 
suit of game that I should have been ashamed of pur- 
suing in my own country. To be sure, it takes some 
time to overcome one’s imported prejudices ; but after 
awhile the mind, in a great measure, becomes recon- 
ciled to that which cannot be remedied. Among the 
summer amusements, if amusements they may be 
called, is that of hunting the mud-turtles. There are 
several varieties of the tortoise common to this part of 
North America, and no fewer than three or four, of 
different shapes and sizes, that frequent the ponds and 
the rivers, two distinct species among which are uni- 
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versally denominated mud-turtles, owing to their gene- 
rally being found where the water is tolerably still, 
whether in pond or river, and where the bottom for the 
most part is muddy, amongst which mud they find the 
principal part of their food. One, however, is of a 
vg | small kind, only from four to six inches long, and 
is therefore but seldom hunted; whereas the larger 
species sometimes measures as much as fifteen or six- 
teen inches in length, or even still more, and its body 
is bulky and heavy in proportion ; for I have met wit 
some of them that weighed between thirty and forty 
pounds. Some persons dress them and eat them after 
the manner of the green turtle of the West Indies, and 
pronounce the meat delicious; but they are by noe 
means a favourite dish among any class of the inhabi- 
tants; so little so, indeed, that not one-fourth part of 
those that are caught are used as food by the humar 
species; nor do I remember any animal, either wild 
or domestic, that appeared to enjoya feast of mud- 
turtle. The fact is, though the flesh is very rich, it has 
a muddy and unpleasant flavour, at least so say the 
great majority of the persons ] have ever known to 
taste it. This is also the case as regards the small 
land-tortoise, or terraphin, found in various parts of 
the United States, which some of the city epicures pro- 
fess to consider a great delicacy, but which the gene- 
rality of the people do not consider fit to be dressed 
and brought to table. The species of mud-turtle 
already spoken of may be seen in great numbers about 
the margins of the North American lakes and rivers; 
and although they may probably be found in greater 
numbers in the solitudes of the forests, wherever there 
are shallow lakes with muddy buttoms, they also fre- 
quent the great fresh-water lakes, such as Erie and 
Ontario, and the larger rivers therewith connected; 
nor do they disappear from their original haunts when 
the country becomes peopled, which, considering that 
they are shy animals, seems a thing likely enough to 
occur; for in the oldest settlements in the Canadas, 
the inhabitants believe them to be as numerous at the 
cease time as they were fifty or sixty years ago. 
/herever there are prostrate trees, stretching from the 
shore toa considerable distance into some river or 
lake, they appear to be the favourite resorts of the mud- 
turtles when they quit their watery element, for many 
a time have J seen six or eight (of various sizes) upon 
a single tree; but if no such trees are at hand, but 
pieces of rock or the tops of large stones should show 
themselves above the surface, then these creatures 
crawl upon the stones, where they will bask in the sun- 
shine and sleep for several hours when the 7 is warm 
and sunny. But they are easily aroused ; for unless 
silence and considerable caution are observed, while 
those in pursuit of them are still at a considerable dis- 
tance, either their sight or their hearing is so acute, 
that they detect the approach of. an intruder, and in- 
stantly plunge headlong into the water. Along the 
northern shore of Lake Erie, and at the distance of 
about twenty miles from the outlet of that lake, or the 
head of the Niagara river, a small settlement was 
commenced in the early part of the present century, 
where a sluggish stream of water falls into the lake. 
Since in all new settlements a grist-mill is a necessary 
establishment, an individual more enterprising than 
the rest put upa wooden building for this purpose near 
the mouth of the small creek ; but in order to establish 
the necessary head of water that was to put the ma- 
chinery in motion, he had to throw a dam across the 
stream. Though it was not necessary to raise the 
water within the dam more than nine or ten feet, in 
accomplishing this he found that he laid under water 
above sixty acres of the adjoining lands, a result he 
had not calculated upon, either not understanding the 
art of levelling, or not conceiving the fall in the waters 
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of the creek so trifling as they evidently proved to have 
been. The consequence was, that at the expense of 
losing about sixty acres of land, of no very great value 
in that part of the country, he gained such an extensive 
body of water, that his mill had a supply when many 
others were often left dry. Wherever the water is 
made to overflow the land in this way, all the timber 
dies within a year or two, which of course proved the 
case with the trees that stood in this spacious reservoir. 
In the course of a few years the trees began to decay ; 
and from that period a strong gale never passed over 
the adjoining lake without prostrating some of these 
old monarchs of the forest. Previous to the com- 
mencement of this settlement, a small bay at the mouth 
of the creek, full of large stones that showed themselves 
above the waters of the lake, had on bon noted as 
abounding with mud-turtle; and by the time half of 
the trees in the mill-dam had been prostrated, so nu- 
merous had the mud-turtles become in this pets 
formed pond, that they became the wonder of the whole 
district. 

In the broad but clear waters of the Niagara river, 
several miles above the Falls, there are two or three 
large bays, formed by the winding course of this noble 
stream, where the current becomes comparatively 
slow, so that the mud-turtles appear to meet with little 
or no difficulty in stemming it; for if the sportsman 
will take the trouble of concealing himself in the ad- 
joining bank, where he may occasionally meet with 
bushes or underwood, or lie anchored off in the stream 
at some distance in a small canoe, that looks more like 
a floating log of timber than a navigable craft, he will 
have opportunities of seeing these creatures rowing 
themselves from one part of the bay to another, for the 
purpose of finding some suitable stone, or stump, or 
prostrate tree, upon which to crawl for the purpose of 
taking a nap for afew hours. Many a time have I, 
accompanied by a Canadian friend, repaired to some 
of these bays in the river, particularly during the 
months of May and June, since at that season, the 
water of the river still continuing cold from the 
recent melting of the ice in the lake from which it 
issues, they leave their favourite element as much as 
possible, in order to enjoy the more congenial tempe- 
rature of the atmosphere, which has by that period be- 
come pretty warm. We nsed to reach the place we 
had fixed upon for a few hours’ diversion at an early 
hour in the morning, one of us ensconcing himself on 
the river bank, and the other dropping gently down 
the stream, and anchoring within gun-shot distance 
from where we expected our game to make their ap- 
pearance. We never attempted to shoot them with 
anything but rifle-ball, for the largest common shot 
would have harmlessly glanced off their shells, except 
aaj had been fired down upon from a moderate height, 
and in nearly a perpendicular direction. Ifa ball 
struck one of them and wounded it severely, it most 
likely would tumble off its perch upon its back ; and 
while it was struggling and attempting to turn itself 
over, the person in the canoe would paddle up to it and 
haul it into his little vessel. But if not mortally 
wounded, and they managed to keep the right side a 4 
wards, before the canoe could mae them they would 
have dived to the bottom, and might be seen—for the 
water was very clear—paddling along at a great speed 
to some place of security. When there are several 
upon the same log, provided those who fire at them 
can keep themselves hid and perfectly quiet, two or 
three may often be shot, one after the other, before the 
remainder of them take the alarm and plunge heavily 
into the water. 

I have known us capture nearly ascore in a favour- 
able morning, including all sizes; and, by way of 
excuse for not being considered wantonly cruel, we 
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took them home with us, and invariably had some of 
them dressed; but though witha strong desire to do 
so, we never relished them much. Had we been near 
a comb-manufactory, thé shells of the large ones would 
have been worth a trifle; but that not being the case, 
they were utterly valueless. We had another plea for 
occasionally engaging in the destruction of these crea- 
tures, namely, the unfavourable reputation the farmers 
ive them by asserting that they are great destroyers ot 
th ducklings and goslings; and I afterwards lived to 
prove that at least the former part of the accusation 
was correct, for I have over and over again had duck- 
lings of my own carried off by mud-turtles within sight 
of my own dwelling. 


The Planetary System.—This beautiful system of sun, planets, 
and comets can have its origin in no other way than by the pur- 
pose and command of an intelligent and powerful Being. He 
governs all things, not as the sovereign of this world, but as the 
Lord of the Universe. He is not only God, but Lord or Gover- 
nor. We know him only by his properties and attributes—by 
the wise and admirable structure of things around us. We admire 
Him on account of his perfections—we venerate and worship Him 
on account of His government.— Sir Isaac Newton. 


The True Scientific Inqurer mto Natural Plilosophy.—His 
mind should always be awake to devotional feeling; and in con- 
templating the variety and beauty of the external world, and 
developing its scientific wonders, he will always refer to that 
Infinite Wisdom through whose beneficence he is permitted to 
enjoy knowledge. In becoming wiser, he will become better ; he 
will rise at once in the scale of intellectual and moral existence ; 
his increased sagacity will be subservient to a more exalted 
faith; and, in proportion as the veil becomes thinner through 
which. he sees the causes of things, he will admire more the 
brightness of the Divine light by which they are rendered per- 
ceptible.—Sir Humphry Davy. 


Agriculture of Modern Greece.—It is, in two words, almost 


patriarchal. The plough differs in no t from that de- 
scribed by Hesiod; it has not been improved for three thousand 
years. The earth is furrowed to the depth of about three inches, 
and the seed is sown: go far is well. A harrow to cover the 
grain evenly and carry off the roots and weeds dug up by the 
plough, rollers, &c. is unknown. My pioneers made the pea- 
sants a small model of 4 harrow; they at once perceived its 
value and prepared to adopt it, but many complained that they 
had no cattle, and must still, as before, use the hand-rake. 
October is the month for sowing; the field is so full of stones 
that they generally predominate over earth. The rains of winter 
come on; the plant appears above ground. In June is the har- 
vest ; the produce generally tenfold. The corn is cut dowu with 
sickles, bound in small sheaves, and carried home upon horses, 
much being lost on the road among the bushes, &c. It is next 
thrown on a round and even place which is solid and sometimes 
plastered ; here it is trodden by horses, less frequently oxen, 
driven in a circle—only in a few places, as Ajio Petrc in the 
Morea, the corn is threshed ; then, however, only by very clumsy 
instruments. The grain, thus trodden out, is purified by sift- 
ing; the short broken straw, Achera, is the usual food for horse 
and cattle. The corn is ground by water-mills; more fre- 
quently, however, windmills are employed. The millstones are 
light, and impart to the flour a quantity of theirsand. The ad- 
dition of water to this flour, without acid, forms a dough, which 
is left to stand during the night, and baked on the following 
day. They often make a cake, a couple of inches thick, lay it 
on the hot part under a fire, and cover it with hot ashes; some- 
times it is baked in the same manner between two plates of iron. 
It is a great pleasure to them to eat this doughy cake as hot as 
possible. The" greater part of the bread is made of barley; 
white wheaten bread, but always heavy and half baked, is found 
in the monasteries. The best white bread was formerly obtained 
in Hydra and at Poros. Rye bread is rarely met with; the 
people do not like it. Whenever horses get better food than 
usual on their journeys, it is barley; oats are only very seldom 
to be procured.— Extract from Fiedler's Reise durch Griechen- 
land, in the Foreign Quarterly Review. 





